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A Group of Feeble-Minded Children 
With Special Regard to Their 
Number Concepts. 

Henry H. Goddard. 


in a study of the Number Con- 
cept in the first issue of the Sup- 
plement, the statement was made 
that certain children who had been 
carefully and elaborately trained in 
number combinations could not 
now tell the sum of three and two. 
This statement is so startling and 
the data upon which it is founded 
is so interesting that it seems worth 
while to give the readers of the 
Supplement the full text of the in- 
vestigation, together with some ac- 
count of the lives and characteris- 
tics of the children in question. 

These seven children, (we call 
them all children from habit, tho, 
as will be seen, the oldest is now 
33 vears of age), were taken be- 
cause four of them are all that are 
left of a famous drill class con- 
ducted some years ago by a teach- 
er whose hebby was number and 
who drilled this class on number 
combinations until they could add 
bong columns of figures with great 
celerity and accuracy. The three 
girls were taken, two of them be- 
cause they are among our most use- 
ful institution helpers, and the third 
is a fair type of our present-day 
schos | cir, 


These seven were taken separ- 
ately and asked certain questions 
given below. The questioning was 
done by the Superintendent, the 
Principal of the schools and the 
writer. 

Possibly it may be difficult for 
some to understand that this was 
not an “ordeal”, a sort of star 
chamber, enough to drive or fright- 
en all power of answering out of a 
child’s mind. That this was not the 
case is, ] believe, evidenced by the 
fact that, many questions are cor- 
rectly answered, and these not the 
simplest; and that there is a clear 
principle of classification separat- 
ing the questions answered correct- 
ly from those incorrectly answered. 
To any who may still insist that it 
is not possible that such an ‘inqui- 
sition” should not affect the child’s 
performance two things are to be 
said: first, feeble-minded children 
are by no means as easily disturbed 
as normal children; and most po- 
tent of all, the relations existing in 
this institution between officers and 
children are such that no child is 
any more disturbed by such a pro- 
cedure than a normal child is when 
his father or mother says, “Come 
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here, son, and tell me what you 
have learned at school to-day.” 

The questionings in no case 
lasted more than a half hour. 

The questions were of three 
kinds: first, purely abstract; sec- 
ond, concrete examples from the 
realm of the child’s regular daily 
work and environment; third, con- 
crete examples from realms out- 
side his own routine of work, tho 
not necessarily unfamiliar to him. 

The purpose of this investiga- 
tion was to find out, first, to what 
extent these children use abstract 
number ; second, to what extent do 
they use number in concrete cases ; 
and third, is there any difference 
in the kind of concrete things that 
they can use with numbers. 

The following are the questions. 


Questions a to } were asked of 


of all seven children. Ques- 
tions I to 21 were asked of 
“B” and pertained directly to his 
work. They were also asked---in 
part---of the others. They were 
equally familiar to “C” as to “B.” 


QUESTIONS ON NUMBERS 


a. Seven and nine are how 
many ? 

b. Four less two are how many ? 

c. Three and two are how many ? 

d. Three ones are how many? 

e. Six books and two books are 
how many? 

How many buildings are there 
along the front row of cottages? 

g. I have five cents in one pock- 
et and five cents in another. How 
many cents have I? 

h. Dr. G.--- has three cents and 
[ give him two cents. How much 
has he? 

Dr. G.--- has three cents and ] 
give him four cents. How much 
has he? 

1. Miss M.--- has two blotters in 
one drawer and three in the other. 
How many has she? 


j. Miss --- (the name of some 
one for whom the child works), 
has five days’ vacation coming to 
her. She goes away for two days 
Hlow many has she left? 


B's OUESTIONS. 


t. If you hauled two loads 
coal this afternoon and four yes- 
terday. How many would that be ? 

2. lf you hauled three in the af- 
ternoon and two in the morning. 
How many? 

3. If you hauled four loads yes- 
terday and three this morning. 
How many? 

4. If there are six horses on on¢ 
side of the barn and five on the 
other. How many? 

5. lf Dolly eats five ears of corn 
and Lady eats ten. Llow many? 

6. If you take fourteen ears of 
corn to Lady and Mr. H.--- tells 
you to give her only twelve. How 
many will you have left? 

7. Same question as No. 6, us- 
ing nine and seven. 

8. If Miss A.--- sent fourteen 
loaves of bread to the dining room 
and they used only twelve. [low 
many left? 

9g. If Mr. B.--- takes nine << 
shoes to the cottage and only seve1 
be VS need shoes. How many left ? 

10. If there are eight loads of 
coal in the bin, how long will it 
take you to haul it? 

(He knows that one team hauls 
four loads a day, two in the fore- 
noon and two in the afternoon. ) 

If there are eight loads of coal 
and you cart it only in the morn- 
ings, how long will it take? 

tt. If there are six loads of coal 
to haul and two teams go, how long 
will it take to haul it ? 

Two and one and one are 
how many ? 

13. Two and three are how 
many ? 
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14. Fourteen less twelve are 
how many ? 

15. Nine less seven are how 
many ? 

16. I have six letters to write, 
and write three each day. How 
many days will it take? 

17. I have three ergographs and 
two ergographs in the laboratory. 
Ilow many are there? 

18. Three Wunks and_ two 
Wunks are how many? 

19. Three Wunks~ and _ four 
\Wunks are how many? 

20. There are three loads of coal 
in the new bin and four in the old 
one. How many days will it take 
to haul them? (He said two days, 
four loads one day, and three the 
other. ) 

21. Same question as No. 20, 
excepting three loads and five loads 
(says two full days.) 


CHILD “A” 


“A” is 28 years old; has been in 
the institution since he was 11. At 
time of admission the following is 
recorded of him: 

Has attended public school three 
years; is very nervous and excita- 
ble; fond of children and animals ; 
trustful and truthful. Is not ob- 
stinate, passionate, stealthy or vul- 
gar. Knows alphabet, counts to 
25. Is fond of music; sings well: 
memorizes words but has _ poor 
memory for lessons. 

Nine months later (Oct. 1892). 
the following entry appears on the 
records of the institution: Very 
bright, interesting but peculiar 
child. Sulky and stubborn moods. 
Furious with boys at play. Pecu- 
liarities of speech. In memorizing 
will change a word or add one and 
it seems impossible to eradicate the 
error. Is very capable in manual 
exercises, scrubbing, bed-making, 
ironing. Has learned to knit and 
has worked canvas for a shopping 
bag very nicely. Learns reading 





slowly. Can write without copy--- 
“book, that, table, lamp, clock, 
door, man, see”. Does fairly well 
in calisthenics. Sings well when 
he feels like it. 

In the spring commenced to learn 
the cornet and is doing nicely. Will 
make a good player. Has had very 
few sulks about it. 

March, 1893.--Writes from mem- 
ory “The clock ticks’. ‘Where is 
the lamp?” Has learned to darn 
small holes in stockings very nice- 
ly. Has developed negativeism. 
Told to begin at top of page, be- 
gins at bottom; told to use the first 
valve of his cornet will use some 
other one; told to “breathe in” will 
“breathe out”. Has learned to 
work canvas and has made two 
very pretty shopping bags, one for 
the World’s Fair. 

June, 1893.---Has been added to 
club and dumb-bell classes. Has 
succeeded well with crayon draw- 
ing. Has painted four sprays neat- 
ly. Writes and spells many words. 
Carries his part pretty well with 
the band. 

January 1895.--Can sole a shoe 
with direction. Makes very slow 
progress in school; reads only in 
First Reader. Does nice outlining 
in needle work class. 

March 1899. Does fairly well 
with mattress making. Adds to 20. 

December 1900.---Does a lot of 
work and does it well. 

May 1901.---Reads in Second 
Reader. Learns about six medi- 
um hard words in from 25 to 30 
minutes. Has done excellently in 
number work, can add and sub- 
tract numbers like 12 and 9. 12 
minus 9, ete. 

March 1906.--Milks. Helps jan- 
itor in forenoon; in laundry in af- 
ternoon. Plays in band. Is very 


capable in his work; is willing and 
happy while at his work. Some- 
times talks too much, but if not lis- 
tened to, begins to whistle and for- 
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gets what he was talking about. Is 
a valuable boy. 

March 1907.---Has made some 
improvement in the quality of his 
playing during the past year, in ex- 
pression and phrasing. Has learn- 
ed to read the music without hav- 
ing the fingering marked and can 
name all the notes on the staff. 
Plays some by note but more read- 
ily by ear. Has learned the solo 
cornet parts to fourteen band piec- 
es, four quartettes, four duets and 
four solos during the past year. 

February 1908.--This boy is now 
physically strong and _ healthy, 
works well and is practically self- 
supporting, provided he has direc- 
tion. 

He was asked questions a. to j. 
and the following special ques- 
tions: 

How many rooms do you clean? 
Answer, 5. (Correct). 

Count the.chairs in this room. 
Answer, 9. (Correct.) 

You learned 3 solos last month 
and two this month. How many 
in the two months? Answer, 5. 

If you had learned 3 solos last 
month and 4 this month. How 
many? Answer, 6. 

If you learned 4 solos last month 
and forgot 2 how many do you 
know now? Answer, I. 

There are 9 chairs here. Bring 
in 2 more and how many will there 
be? Answer, II. 

There are 9 chairs here. Take 
out 2, how many will be left? 
Answer, 8. 

Taking all the questions asked 
him, his account stands as follows: 


Knows— 


Number of buildings in front 
row. 

5 cents and 5 cents.* 

3 cents and 2 cents. 

3 blotters and 2 blotters. 

Number of rooms he cleans. 

Number of chairs in this room. 


3 solos and 2 solos. 
9 chairs and 2 chairs. 


Does not know— 


9 chairs less 2 chairs. 

7 and Q. 

4 less 2. 

3 and 2. 

3 ones. 

6 books and 2 books. 

3 cents and 4 cents. 

5 days less 2 days. 

3 solos and 4 solos. 

4 solos less 2 solos. 

Compare this with the statement 
of his teacher in May 1go1 that he 
“has done excellently in number 
work. Can add and subtract num- 
bers like 12 and 9 and 12 less 9, 
etc.” 

Positively the only thing he 
knows is to count. When things 
are right before him and he can 
mentally count them he can make 
a few simple combinations. When 
asked about things so thoroughly 
familiar, on account of daily asso- 
ciation, that he can call up the men- 
tal picture and count the objects, 
he can make simple combinations. 
This could not be better shown 
than in the two questions about the 
solos. He told us that he had ac- 
tually learned 3 last month and 
2 this and he knew he had learned 
5 solos. But when asked to sup- 
pose a case—"“/f you had learned 
4 this month with your 3 last 
month, how many would _ that 
make?” he can only make a wild 
guess at 6. 

This boy was one of the famous 
drill class. All that splendid work 
with numbers, that long and _pati- 
ent work, has not only left no 
knowledge of the simplest abstract 
numbers, but it has not carried 
over into concrete things except in 
this most rudimentary and sim- 
plest form. It is hard to believe 
that the time he spent studying 
number was of the slightest use to 
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him. He must necessarily have 
learned as much as he now knows 
from the people with whom he 
worked. 


Cuitp “BR” 


“B.” was admitted when he was 
thirteen years old and has been 
here almost nineteen years. He 
came from the State Reform 
School. ‘The following is his rec- 
ord at time of admission: 

Parents dead. He is excitable, 
nervous, gluttonous, destructive, 
untruthful, sly, passionate, stealthy, 
vulgar, obstinate, careless in dress, 
dangerous with fire, profane. Has 
been in Public School two years. 
Can spell some words some days. 
\ttention and memory poor. Does 
not write. 

Two and a half years later we 
find this record: 

October 1892.---Has been in 
school more or less winters, but ac- 
complished little. Very hard to 
please in any way. Did not suc- 
ceed in shoe shop, or with tools of 
any kind. Is good at sweeping, 
scrubbing and likes farm work. 
Rough work and rough play suit 
him best and the little he can learn 
at school will be of no use to him. 

January 1895.---Has drum prac- 
tice every morning; is very prom- 
ising. 

March i897.---A good farm boy. 
Hlas drum in first band. Reads his 
music by note. Much more gentle 
and polite. 

December 1go00.---Has taken the 
place of a man since October Ist, 
using team every day, harrowing, 
plowing, drawing coal, ete. 

June tgot.---Continues to work 
with the team. Is now very cheer- 
ful with his work. 

March, 
two horses. Goes in town for coal 
and freight. Is quite trustworthy. 


1900.---Drives one or 





Of late has been of a better dispo- 
sition at the cottage. 

October, 1907.--- Works — with 
team. Plows, mows, hauls corn, 
potatoes, etc. Is very fond of chil- 
dren, and is clean in his attitude 
toward them; will hold a little crip- 
ple child in his arms and “mother” 
him all the evening. 

At times, perhaps twice a year, 
“B” becomes dissatisfied, perhaps 
because he has had syrup instead 
of sugar for breakfast, and he 
wants to resign his position. He 
is then taken to Philadelphia fora 
day and comes home happy. These 
spells are of less frequency than 
formerly. Under direction has 
been entirely self-supporting since 
i808. 

Nothing is said, in the record, of 


“B’s” number work but he was a 
member of the famous drill class 
and as such was duly trained to 
add long columns of figures to the 
joy of his teacher. 

Our examination resulted as fol- 
lows: 


He Knows— 

d. Three t's. 

ce. 6 books and 2 books. 

f. Number of buildings in the 
rront row. 

g. § cents and 5 cents. 

h. 3 cents and 2 cents. 

i. 2 blotters and 3 blotters. 

}. 5 days less 2 days. 

2. 3 loads coal and 2 loads. 

4. 6 horses and 5 horses (by 
counting ). . 

6. 14 ears of corn less 12 ears. 

7. 9 ears less 7 ears. 

10. Number of days required to 
haul 8 loads of coal at 4 loads a 
day. 

io. Number of days to haul 8 
loads of coal, hauling only morn- 
ings (2 loads). : 

11. Number of days to haul 6 
loads if 2 teams haul 3 each. 
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12. 2 and 1 and 1. 

13. 2 and 3. 

16. Number of days to write 6 
letters at 3 a day. 

18. 3 wunks and 2 wunks. 

20. Number of days to haul 4 
loads coal and 3 loads. “One full 
day and 3 loads next day.” 

21. Number of days to haul 5 
loads and 3 loads. 

Does not know— 

(His answers are given in pa- 
renthesis ). 


a. 7 and g, (Don't know). 


a. 2 and 2. (6). 
b. 4 less 2. (Shakes head). 
c. 3 and 2. (Shakes head). 


h. 3 cents and 4 cents. (4). 
1. 4 loads coal and 2 loads. (10). 
3. 4 loads and 3 loads. (6). 

5. 5 ears of corn and 10 ears. 
(14). 

8. 14 loaves less 12 loaves. (3). 

g. 9 pair shoes less 7 pair. (3). 

14. 14 less 12. (Don’t know). 

15. 9 less 7. (Don’t know). 

17. 3 ergographs and 2 ergo- 
graphs. (8). 

19. 3 wunks and 4 
(Don’t know). 

It must be remembered that the 
questions were given in the order 
@. tO 21. 

The answers all came slowly. It 
took a half hour to go over the 
list which a normal child will ans- 
wer in 7 minutes at the outside. 
Some of the correct answers are 
undoubtedly lucky guesses. The 
combination 3 and 2 he_ possibly 
learned during the test because he 
did not know it at the start (c). 
With the exception of this, and 
three 1’s, and 2 and 1 and 1, he 
does nothing with abstract num- 
bers. Even concrete numbers he 
frequently misses especially when 
they are harder combinations or 
farther from his personal experi- 
ence. He knows 14 less 12 and 9 
less 4 when connected with the 


wunks. 


corn he has so often fed to his own 
horses, but misses both when deal- 
ing with bread, and simply ‘don’t 
know” when the numbers are given 
abstractly. 

Here, as with child “A”, it 
seems clear that where he can vis- 
ualize---as the ears of corn he daily 
feeds to his horses---he 1s sure, but 
where he is not familiar enough to 
do this---as with 14 loaves of bread 
---he can only make a guess. Ques 
tions No. 20 and No. 21 also show 
this clearly. Compared to ques- 
tions that he missed these are mon 
sters of difficulty and yet he ans- 
wers them correctly and rather 
quickly because he can visualize the 
whole process. 

Such are the facts. 

He spent a great deal of time 
on abstract number combinations. 
Was it useful? Perhaps its value 
is shown in. the returning con- 
sciousness after a half hour’s drit! 
of the combination, 3 and 2 are 5. 
I! think one can hardly give it cred- 
it for more than that after review- 
ing the facts. 

Some may be inclined to think 
that it was “good mental disci 
pline”’ and that he would not now 
be as good a farm hand if he had 
not had all the drill in number. 
Time forbids me to discuss the 
mental discipline question so I can 
only refer the reader who has been 
too busy to keep up with the con- 
clusions of modern Psychology on 
this point, to the Educational Re 
view, January 1908, for a very 
clear statement of present day 
views on that question. Would not 
child “B” have known all he now 
knows, been as efficient as he now 
is if all reference to number had 
been left out of his school work? 
And had the time thus wasted been 
put to good use in those young 
days might he not have been far 
more efficient than he now is? 
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CuiLp “C”. 


“C.” was admitted at the age of 
11 and has been here 14 years. His 
admission blank states the follow- 
ing about him: 

He is of average size and weight. 
Large head. Very restless waking 
or sleeping. Vacant look. Mouth 
open. began to talk at 3 years. 
Speech snarling, growling or whin- 
ing. las attended school since he 
was six (five years) but seems to 
have learned very little. Knows 
alphabet imperfectly. Is fond of 
music. Memory, attention and imi- 
tation poor. Eyes very defective. 
Walked at 15 months old.  Indo- 
lent about work. Will not do any- 
thing if he can avoid it. Very ex- 
citable; laughs and cries without 
apparent cause. If he does hear 
well pays no attention. Discipline 
makes no impression. Runs away. 
Is gluttonous; prefers raw meat. 
Is fond of play---anything chang- 
ing. Table habits “perfectly out- 
rageous.” Is indolent, sly, profane, 
obstinate, stealthy. 

Diphtheria and a severe fall a 
age 3 are given as cause of his de- 
ficiency together with lack of home 
training. Later, cause is givenas 
congenital. Father was overwork- 
ed. Brothers and sisters of father 
defective. Cousin of father in- 
sane. 

“C” was born when father was 
31 and mother 27 years of age; 
birth was natural and normal. First 
born. Nourished by mother. One 
brother born since. 

The physician of the family says, 
“Ile has positively no intellectual 
concept of the enormity and magni- 
tude of offenses against law; (sic) 
fails to comprehend any and all 


useful instruction but easily learns 
all that is adverse to moral or legal 
restraint, involving his friends in 
continual trouble and expense.” 


This child was admitted to the 
institution November 1, 1893. Six 
months later (April, 1894), we 
have the following report of him: 

Is a very restless, nervous boy ; 
likes to tease and annoy other chil- 
dren, but I have not heard of any- 
thing bad that he has done. He 
seems to expect correction and 
wears an unhappy expression but 
a little praise causes a beautiful 
smile. He is not as noisy as the 
other boys and he has many nice 
traits. 

His progress has been very good. 
Reads well p. 90, Third Reader and 
p. 30, “Feathers and Fur”. Draws 
a good map of Pennsylvania but 
cannot spell all the large cities and 
rivers (sic ) Draws New Jersey 
fairly well, locating cities and 
counties. Performs long division 
with divisor of two figures. Has 
improved in mental arithmetic. 
Could not compose sentences the 
first month but can now write 
twenty original sentences from 
language lesson in twenty-five 
minutes. 

Can put small patch on shoes. 
Makes a good mat braid. Failed in 
wood carving. Is doing house- 
work quite well, for which his 
name was on the Roll of Honor. 

January, 1895---Disposition very 
little changed from what it was. 
Will do very nicely at housework 
with firm, kind treatment. Was 
this term put back to Second Read- 
er. Was found unable to do Long 
Division. At present is working 
examples in Short Division. Tries 
to improve in writing. Practices 
well on snare drum, but as is the 
usual complaint, his pouty ways re- 
tard his progress. Enjoys his needle 
work; succeeds fairly well in knit- 
ting and plain sewing. 

August 1896.---Is capable of do- 
ing all that the April, 1894 entry 
credits him with. Has been out on 
the farm all summer. Works well 
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at what he likes to do. Is growing 
too fast. Still does a lot of growl- 
ing but has improved much. Was 
put in “quiet” the other day tor 
punishment and would not sit 
down on the floor because he did 
not want his clothes dirty “with 
that white stuff’. Has played his 
drum alone for children to drill by. 
Did nicely. A kind word is much 
appreciated. I was reading “Little 
Men” to some of the boys one eve- 
ning and suddenly I heard a little 
sob. Looking up I found “C” with 
his head buried in his arms crying. 
When he could control himself he 
said, “I wish my home was like 
that.” “I guess a Mrs. Bhear could 
make me good all the time.” ““No- 
body likes me ’sept Walter.” And 
down went his head again. He has 
tried very hard to please me. 

November, 1896.---Began piano 
lessons in September. Ts doing 
very well. Is much improved. Is 
trying hard and is succeeding in 
holding his head up. Has taken 
part twice in evening entertain- 
ments. Says “Thank you” if any- 
thing is given him. Looks up 
brightly if Prof. speaks to him, 
instead of hanging his head and 
looking cross as he used to do. 

January, 1897.---His reasoning 
powers better than any child we 
have. Is in first English room. 
Reads in books corresponding to 
Fourth Readers. Enjoys and does 
well in American history and lit- 
erature. Writes a good letter. En- 
joys farm work. 

June, 1897.---Has worked in 
shoe shop only doing fair work. 
Does not enjoy or handle tools 
well. 

Likes arithmetic and if he re- 
ceived the training given in Public 
Schools in it would do as well as 
any boy of his age. Very quick 
with mental arithmetic. 

Has done well with piano les- 
sons. Has learned 27 exercises 


. tome “C” 


and one piece of sheet music; only 
practices one half hour four days 
a week. 

October, 1898.---Does not read 
music well. Easily discouraged. 
Plays chords of FE flat on piano. 

December, 1900.---Can do all 
kinds of housework. Is neat and 
careful about clothes. Good mem- 
ory, truthful, tender-hearted, man- 
ly, and polite. Diffident. Is doing 
remarkably well. He takes quite 
an interest in his work. Likes to 
drive a_ horse. Seems perfectly 
happy and I believe will make a 
first-class farmer. 

February, 1908.---At present 
is a good farm hand and 
capable of earning fair wages. As 
will be seen from his record he is 
at the very top of our groups. He 
is the ablest of the seven compris 
ing this study. 

He reacted to our questions as 
follows: 


He answers correctly 


b. 4 less 2. 

¢. 3 and 2. 

d. Three 1's. 

¢. 6 books and 2 books. 

f. Number of buildings in front 


g. 5 cents and 5 cents. 
3 cents and 2 cents. 
h. 3 cents and 4 cents. 
1. 2 blotters and 3 blotters. 
1. 2 loads of coal and 4 loads. 
6 horses and 5 horses. 
5 ears of corn and 10 ears. 
©. 14 ears less 12 ears. 


t 
— 


| 


— 


7. 9 ears less 7 ears. 

8. 14 loaves less 12 loaves. 

10. Number of days to haul 8 
loads coal. 

10. Number of days to haul 8 
loads coal, hauling only mornings. 

L.. In a 20-acre field, 8 acres are 
plowed one day and 4 the next, 
how many are left to be plowed ? 

N. 7 loads of coal in one bin and 
5 loads in another. How many 
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days will it take two teams to haul 
it? (Answer, Not quite two days.) 

O. 4 loads in one bin and 8 in 
other. How long for one team to 
haul it? (Answer, 3 days). 

He did not answen correctly— 

a. 7 and 9. 

K. 13 betas less 5 betas (7). 

M. I have 16 books. I give M. 
3 and G. 4. How many left? (10). 

Questions KX to O. were extras 
asked of this subject only. 

The result here is consistent with 
the history. It is by far the best 
showing we have had. Only the 
fact that he misses any at all, to- 
gether with the fact that it took 
him a long time to. arrive at his 
answer in each case---he was 45 
seconds discovering that he did not 
know how much 7 and 9 are---re- 
main to be explained. 

Fourteen years ago (April 1894) 
he was performing long division 
with a divisor of two figures! He 
had “improved in mental arith- 
metic”. 

More than ten years ago it is re- 
corded of him that he “likes arith- 
metic and if he received the train- 
ing given in public schools in it 
would do as well as any boy of his 
age. Is very quick with mental 
arithmetic.” 

Ise it remembered also that he 
had been in public school five years 
before coming here and undoubted- 
lv had number most of the time. 
Further that at the time the above 
was written he had been in school 
here four years and had been hav- 
ing all the number he could carry. 
He was a shining light in the fam- 
ous drill class. 

Such are the facts. What is the 
inference ? 

Allowing for the greater intelli- 
gence of “C”, it is the same story 
as before. Was it worth while to 
spend nine years drilling number 
into a child who cannot now tell 


how much is 7 and 9, and whom it 
takes a half hour to answer these 
few simplest of simple questions ? 
It is impossible to give but the one 
answer. \Vould it not have been 
much more profitable had some one 
read something like “Little Men” 
to him during all those numerous 
number periods ? Is not one ex- 
pression from his lips, “I guess a 
Mrs. B. could make me good all 
the time”, worth more than all the 
arithmetic this individual ever 
knew or could know? 


Cuinp “D.” 


“DPD” is 27 years old and has been 
with us 19 years. We have the fol- 
lowing record of him: 

From admission papers we learn 
that he was the second born; 
strong, but backward. Father 24. 
Mother 20 years old at time of his 
birth. One brother and one sister 
living. One brother died in infan- 
cy. Father died of consumption, 
which was hereditary. 

“D” very excitable, nervous, ob- 
stinate, destructive, heedless, diso- 
bedient, not easily managed. Cries 
over trifles. Table habits poor. 
Drags feet in walking. Speech im- 
perfect; in relating anything, will 
repeat one or two words several 
times and go no further. Looks 
steadily. 

At home has been whipped, 
scolded, sent to bed supperless for 
not making his wants known. No 
good result. [Extremely indolent. 

February, 1889.---Likes to prick 
and kick the children. Do not dis- 
cover anything he can do beyond 
making O's. ; 

July, 1889.--Progress good. Very 
naughty. Will not obey and cre- 
ates disorder among the others. In 
Reading has learned a few words. 
Prints many of the capital letters. 
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Matches all colors; names some. 
Sews a number of simple cards 
neatly. Does not recognize num- 
ber: cannot count. Builds with 
blocks by imitation but not by dicta- 
tion. Listens to people talking, re- 
members and repeats it. Is singing 
considerably and memorizing pret- 
ty well. 

October, 
slowly in all school work. 
lining a sham very well. 

May, 1893.---A large sturdy boy 
and very stubborn. Sometimes 
reads very well and again will not 
seem to know anything. Can write 
a few simple words without copy. 
Overseams nicely, works canvas 
stitch. Can outline. Sent a bu- 
reau scarf to the World's Fair. 

July, 1893.---Most provokingly 
uncertain of everything when we 
wish to review. 

April, 1894.---Very good in ob- 
ject lessons. Tells time to half and 
quarter hours. Very naughty, stub- 
born, lazy, saucy, disobedient. Im- 
proves a little in dancing. Much 
improved in darning stockings. 

December, 1900.---Good house 
boy. Very neat, absent-minded, 
forgetful, slow. Folds work for 
mangle, irons napkins, handker- 
chiefs, colored shirts and aprons. 
Slow ; tries to work nicely. 

June, 1901.---A good patient, 
but slow worker. Works in laun- 
dry and dining room and is gener 
ally useful. A fine dispositioned 
boy. 


1892. --- Learns very 
Is out- 


February, 1908.---He works in 
one of our shops and does excel 
lently. He is faithful, patient, and 
always pleasant. He does work to 
partly pay for his living, tho he 
could not do even this much with 
out constant guidance. 

Most of our questions were so 
far beyond him that 
were asked. 


only a few 


He answers correctly 


b. The number of buildings in 
the front row. 
g. 5 cents and 5 cents. 


He answers incorrectly— 


a. 7 and g. (10). 

b. 4 less 2. (5). 

c. 3 and 2. (4). 

d. Three 1's. (12). 

¢. 6 books and 2 books. (10) 
h. 3 cents and 2 cents. (4). 
h. 3 cents and 4 cents. (5). 

i. 2 blotters and 3 blotters. (3). 

7. 5 days less 2 days. (10). 

p. If you cleaned 3 suits of mine 
and 2 of G’s, how many would you 
clean altogether? (Answer, 4.) 

qg. If you pressed 2 pair of pants 
in the morning and 1 pair in the 
afternoon, how many would you 
press? (Answer, 4). 

The last two questions were 
made up especially for him and 
pertained to his regular work. 

Question (j) was stated with the 
name of the person with whom "D" 
works. 

No comment seems necessary on 
this case, except to remind the 
reader that this be yy Was a member 
of the famous drill class and added 
up long columns of figures with ay 
parent understanding. 


CHitp “F”’ 


“EF was 8 years old when she 
came here and has been with us 10 


3°) ~ 1. " . ~~ 4 
vears. She was born in the alms 
1 
house. Her mother was 20 vears 
old and unmarried. The father 


was also 20. The mother and four 
brothers and sisters are all mental 
defectives. There are eight half 
brothers and sisters of this child, 
all more or less defective and the 
children of three different fathers. 
_ Her admission papers give the 
tollowing facts: 
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Average size and weight. No 
peculiarity in form or size of head. 
Staring expression. Jerking move- 
ment in walking. No bodily de- 


formity. Mouth shut. Washes and 
dresses herself except fastening 
clothes. Understands command ; 


not very obedient ; knows a few let- 
ters; cannot read or count; knows 
all colors. Not fond of music. 
\lemory poor, listens well, looks 
steadily, imitation good. Can use 
a needle, carry wood and fill a ket- 
tle. Can throw a ball but not catch 
it. Sees and hears well. Right- 
handed, excitable but not nervous. 
Not affectionate, quite noisy, care- 
less in dress, active, obstinate and 
destructive. Does not mind slap- 
ping or scolding. Grandmother 
somewhat deficient. Grandfather 
periodical drunkard and mentally 
deficient. 

Is fond of play, heedless of dan- 
ger, active, profane. Attended 
school a few months. No result. 

November, 1904.---Understands 
how to make bead chains ; has made 
four. Knows how to run and use 
a sewing machine. Has made a 
shirt waist, uses tape measure ac- 
curately. Can play on cornet four 
hard band pieces and three solos, 
also reads at sight easy songs and 
hymns. Conduct at school, fair. 

January, 1899. Conduct better. 
Counts 1-10 and 10-1. Knows at 
sight and can write from memory 
“see, me, ran, man, rat, can.” 
\Weaves difficult mats in steps of 1 
and 3 but requires much assistance. 

February, 1899.---Helpful with 
other children. Very orderly. An 
improvement in conduct and appli- 
cation. Counts 1-30, writes I-15. 
Orderly. Folds neatly. 

March, 1899.---Draws circle and 
square. Writes 1-29, combines 
simple numbers. 

\pril, 1899.---Conduct quite bad. 
Impudent and growing worse 
Transferred from “Seguin” to 


“Wilbur” Cottage for awhile--- 
seems some better. In school, dis- 
obedient, graceful, good in drill. 

December, 1900.---Can copy. 
Knows a number of words. Writes 
them from memory. Reads a. lit- 
tle. Adds with objects. Counts 
and knows the value of numbers. 
Does all ladder and_ pole drills 
nicely. Good in entertainment 
work. Memorizes quickly, can al- 
ways be relied upon to speak or 
sing. Marches well, a good cap- 
tain. Knows “halt”, “right and left 
face”, and “forward march”. Al- 
ways in step. Plays scale of C and 
F on cornet. Knows whole notes, 
quarter notes and quarter and 
eighth rests. Plays “Jesus, Lover 
of My Seoul” nicely. 

May, 1901.---Plays scales C and 
I and first two exercises in “* Begin- 
ner’s Band Book” on cornet. She 
plays by ear. Has not learned to 
read the notes of two scales, simply 
because she will not put her mind 
to it. She has played hymns in 
simple time but the fingering has 
had to be written out for her. 

Ixcellent worker in gardening 
class. Has completed a very good 
diagram of our garden to be shown 
at Annual Meeting. 

In cottage helps make beds and 
waits on table. Is quick with her 
work but very noisy. 

October, 1901.---Has nearly fin- 
ished outlining a pillow sham. Can 
do very good work when she tries. 

Does better in number work than 
in any other branch. Mind wan- 
ders. Is slow to learn. 

November, 1901. Is very good 
in number work, especially addi- 
tion. Can add 25 and 15. Spells 
a few words, as “wind, blows, 
flowers.” Writes fairly well from 
copy. -\ttention is very poor. Is 
restless in class. Likes to be first 
in evervthing. 

The one thing “F" does best in 
school is to add numbers with pegs. 
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Knows about fifteen words as “cat, 
fan, run, man.” 

February, 1908.---“F” is now one 
of the very best members of the in- 
stitution. She is relatively intelli- 
gent, capable and very agreeable 
when not thwarted. She is an al- 
most perfect worker in the line of 
her training. She has an excellent 
memory and is quick to use what 
knowledge she has. 

Her response to our examination 
is full of suggestiveness. 

She knows— 


a. 7 and 9g. 

b. 4 less 2 

c. 3 and 2. 

d. Three 1’s. 

e. 6 books and 2 books. 

f. Number of buildings in front 


g. 5 cents and 5 cents. 
h. 3 cents and 2 cents. 

3 cents and 4 cents. 

2 blotters and 3 blotters. 
j/. 5 days less 2 days. 

1. 2 loads of coal and 4 loads. 

6 A. If your table seats 14 peo- 
ple and 12 people have come in, 
how many are still to come ? 

7 A: If your table seats 9 people 
and 7 have come in, how many are 
still to come? 

S. There are 10 places and 7 
people at table, for how many must 
dinner be kept? 

U. I have 8 ergographs and sell 
6, how many left? (28 sec.) 

W. There were 8 at table and 2 
have left, how many remain? (13 
sec. ) 


She does not know— 


5. 5 ears of corn and 10 ears. 
). 
6. 14 ears less [2 ears. 
know ). 
7- 9 ears less 7 ears. (4). 
R. 9 butter balls less 7 butter 
balls. (3). 


V. 8 deltas less 2 deltas. | 


(I 


+ 


(Don’t 


sm 


Here as in the case of “C” we 
have most of our questions ans- 
wered but the instructive part is 
in the fact that it took a long time 
to answer and the fact that even as 
many as five were missed. We 
have another illustration of the 
importance of visualization, viz., 
14 ears of corn less 12 ears she 
could not tell, but when asked im- 
mediately, “14 people at table less 
12 people’, she answers correctly, 
although she had no intimation 
that the other answer was not cor- 
rect. (All answers were received 
as tho correct). Again she can- 
not subtract 7 from 9 when applied 
to ears of corn but when used of 
people at table, which is her work, 
she is correct. 

We recall that her teacher said 
of her six years ago, “Is very good 
in number work especially addi- 
tion. Can add 25 and 15.” “The 
one thing ‘F’ does best in school is 
to add numbers with pegs.” 


Caip “G” 


“G" was almost nine years old 
when she came and has been here 
sixteen years. Her admission pa- 
pers give the following facts: 

Mother defective; both parents 
alcohol and opium users. Upper 
part of head large; cross-eyed 
more frequently than not. Nerv- 
ous movements of face and limbs. 
Mouth frequently open. Has been 
taught in home school nine months. 
Barely knows alphabet, recognizes 
torm. Can do a simple errand. Is 
nervous, affectionate, not fond of 
play. Is sly, stealthy, vulgar. 
Memory and attention not good. 
Iyxpectation from course of train- 
ing, none. Does not comprehend 
direction given once; repeated, she 
obeys. Cannot throw or catch a 
ball. Cannot read, count or add. 
Does not sing nor care for music. 
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Prefers being alone. Hot temper 
when not kept under by fear. 

November, 1892.---Has learned 
some of the motion songs, and cal- 
isthenics which she performs very 
well, also the dancing exercises. 
Has taken part in simple dialogues 
tho we can scarcely hear her. Is 
very loath to do anything and even 
in a general exercise averts her 
head and will not look at the 
teacher unless compelled. Reading 
very little, so inert and unexpress- 
ive. Counts to 29. Knows colors. 
Can print a great many words 
from copy; also write from copy. 
Can work canvas and outline a 
sham. 

March, 1893.---Is very animated 
at times. Sings and recites in a 
strong voice, but relapses into in- 
difference. Some pages of her ele- 
mentary copy book look very well. 
Ilas learned first 35 words in Be- 
ginner’s Reader and can _ write 
some of them quite well on slate. 
Can repeat several chapters from 
the Bible. Is willing to sing alone. 
Sews cards nicely, can crochet sin- 
gle and double stitch; is making a 
bead purse. Is helpful in the cot- 
tage. Has improved in calisthen- 
ics, More accurate in tune and move- 
ment. 

June, 1893.---Overseams nicely. 
lems well. Did not succeed with 
painting. Much interested in the 
form chart and learns names of 
figures readily. Has read and re- 
viewed 43 pp. Beginner’s Reader. 
Writes small alphabet. Has very 
sullen moods when she will not 
answer the simplest question. 

March, 1894.---Has learned to 
crochet a kind of lace. 

June, 1894.--This term has made 
considerable progress in counting 
mentally. Hardly ever makes a 


mistake when asked the sum of two 
units. 

February, 1897.---Does all kinds 
of faney work but will not do 


plain sewing. Does well in drills. 
Dances very gracefully, when not 
being watched. Likes to play 
school and is a good little teacher 
of all she knows. Does all the work 
in a small dormitory, doing better 
work than many grown people can 
do. 

October, 1898.---Does simple ad- 
dition and subtraction. 

December, 1900.---Can sew on 
buttons, make button holes and put 
a sleeve in an overcoat. 

May, tgot.---Has learned the 
multiplication table to the fours; 
also to do short division. Has 
learned several new words as 
“spider, web, spins, eight, etc.” 

June, 1901.---Takes care of smal- 
ler children and is very kind and 
attentive to them. 

November, 1go1.---Works short 
division, such as 95485 divided by 
7. \Xnows all the tables from 1 to 
12. 

June, 1902.---Can do short divis- 
ion, as 5764 divided by 8. She does 
all her work well. In spelling while 
orally she can spell a word correct- 
lv, she will fail when she writes it. 
This is true of all her work. 

May, 1905.---Is patient, careful, 
and willing in all her work, keeps 
at a thing steadily until finished. 
tlas made a taboret, stamp box, 
and is now carving one side for a 
large music case, besides several 
small pieces. Understands the use 
of all the different tools and knows 
the different kinds of woods. She 
is always thoughtful at her work. 

february, 1908.---A good work- 
er, careful, patient, reliable and 
helpful. 

In our test “G” was asked all the 
questions in order from a to 7, and 
1 to 21. She answered correctly 
all except the following: 

h. 3 cents and 2 cents. (8). 

h. 3 cents and 4 cents. (10). 

a loads of coal and 3 loads. 
(8). 
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6. 14 ears of corn less 12 ears. 
(3. 15 seconds. ) 

9. 9 pair shoes less 7 pair. (1). 

Nos. 10, I1, 20, 21, relating to 
coal were all missed. 

12.2 and1andt. (6). 

14. 14 less 12. (Don’t know, 35 
seconds ). 

No. 15. 9 less 7 was answered 
correctly after 15 seconds. 

In addition to these, questions 
were asked pertaining to her regu- 
lar work as follows: 

22. How many beds in dormi- 
tory? (7.) 

23. How many in large dormi- 
tor? (9.) 

24. How many in both? (16). 

25. If you made four out of the 
7 beds, how many would be left for 
some one else to make? (Answer, 
3). 
26. If there are 16 in both dor- 
mitories and 4 are taken out, how 
many left? (Answer, 13. 35 sec- 
onds ). 

27. 3 pairs of socks are how 
many socks? (6). 

28. There are 5 girls in one 
group and 3 in another who are to 
be taken to the hospital. If you 
can only take 4 at a _ time how 
many trips will you have to make? 
(2. 2 minutes). 

29. If there are 14 children in 
Maxham Cottage and you take 12 
up to the hospital, how many are 
left? (2.) 

30. You have 9 pair of socks to 
darn and you darn 7 pair. How 
many are left? (2). 

31. You have six pair to darn 
and you darn 2 pair each day, how 
many days will it take you? ( Ans- 
wer, 3 days. 1 minute.) 

It will be noted that all but one 
(26) are correct. It will also be 
noted that questions 28, 29, 30, 31, 
are precisely like questions 21, 6, 
9, and II, respectively, except that 
they deal with things pertaining to 
her daily work; and whereas she 


missed the earlier set entirely, she 
answers this group without an er- 
ror and fairly promptly. 


CHILD “H”. 


“H’ came when she was 11 
years old and has been here 5 
years. The following is an ab- 
stract from her history: 

from the admission blanks: 

She is the sixth child. Had con- 
vulsions at 6 months. Walked at 
3 years, talked at 4. Has a dull 
look and odd movements of the 
eyes. Mouth usually open. Does 
not speak plainly. Knows letters 
of alphabet. Counts to 100. Writes 
printed letters. Knows color and 
form. Is fond of music. Power 
of memory good, of attention poor, 
imitation poor. Sometimes laughs 
and cries without apparent cause. 
Is ambidextrous. Habits and mor- 
als very good. 

May, 1907.---In English class she 
has improved some in her work but 
her written work is not at all neat. 
Is inclined to be careless and re- 
quires constant direction in order 
to do neat work at all. Reads in 
Second Reader and understands 
what she reads. Can spell words 
thruout the reading lesson. Can 
write a very simple original story 
about trees, birds, gardens and is 
able to spell all of the words she 
uses in them. 

Has made scarcely any progress 
in basketry. Has braided corn 
husks, button-holed circular piec 
es of card board and tried a basket 
but none of her work has been suc- 
cessful. Does not do as good 
wood work this year as last. Spoils 
almost everything she tries to do. 
Acts silly. Has made a post card 
holder, a necktie holder, small 
scrap box, picture frame, key hold- 
er, calendar back and twine holder. 
Has one gingham apron to show 
for her year’s work in sewing 
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class. Can take numbers in the 
hundreds from dictation. Can add 
and subtract. Is much more neat 
in her written work than last year. 

January, 1908.---Is trying to do 
her work better in sewing class, 
but spoils everything she tries to 
do. Conduct is improved some but 
sometimes gets very silly. 

“TH” answered correctly all the 
regular list of questions except (1) 
those requiring subtraction, in 
which cases she either said “I don’t 
go that far” or else added the num- 
bers, and 
(2), the following: 4 loads and 3 
loads; 6 horses and 5 horses, (9, 
promptly. ) 

These are so simple compared to 
what she answered that I am inclin- 
ed to think it was misunderstand- 
ing due perhaps to inattention. 

In addition to the above the fol- 
lowing questions were asked her 
with the appended answers: 

If you had 14 cents and spent 12 
cents at store how much would you 
have left? (20). 

If you had 9 cents and spent 7 
cents at store? (17). 

If you had 7 dolls and were giv- 
en 3 dolls, how many? (16). 

If you had 5 dolls and were giv- 
en 6, how many? (IT). 

Miss D. sends 14 cents and Miss 
i. keeps 12, how many left? 
(Don’t Know. ) 

If you had 7 good “O. K’s” and 
had one taken away, how many 
left? (6). 

lf you had 7 good “O, K’s” and 
Miss B., Miss R., and Miss M. each 
took one away how many would 
vou have left? (5). 

[f you are 16 years old and 
George is 20, how many years be- 
fore you will be as old as he is? 
(3). 

You have 2 brothers and one sis- 
ter, how many children of you? 
(four of mother’s own.) 


If I had four brothers and sis- 
ters how many in my family and 
your’s? (8). 

There are 7 books in this pile 
and 6 in that how many in both? 
(13). 

There are six pictures in this 
room. If we had 6 more how 
many would we have? (12). 

There are 10 chairs in this room. 
2 are filled, how many are empty? 
(8. Counted). 

3 are filled, how many empty? 
(7. Counted.) 

There are 4 letters in the word 
fire and 11 in the word association 
how many in both? (16. Count- 
ed). 

Try again. (Answer, 15. Count- 
ed. ) 

This is the best showing we have 
had, so far as the addition is con- 
cerned, and appears at first sight 
to be a case of clearly developed 
concept of number. Several things 
however make it evident that we 
are only dealing with the type of 
child to which the other six belong- 
ed when they were her age and that 
what appears to be a concept of 
number is only a good memory for 
such number combinations as she 
has heard and drilled upon more or 
less. Some of the suspicious things 
are: Her refusal to subtract, altho 
she has had subtraction; her 
promptness in answering; the fact 
that she misses none of the simple 
abstractions but does miss some of 
the concrete examples; cases that 
involved subtraction she often ad- 
ded and added incorrectly. Lastly, 
the child is apparently more defect- 
ive than some of the others we have 
discussed and it is difficult to im- 
agine that she can have a true 
number concept when they did not. 
and five years after she leaves her 
school work she will undoubtedly 
have no more conception of number 
than these six others. 
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CONCLUSIONS 


Summarizing the foregoing data 
we have the following: Of the 
seven children examined not one 
gives indubitable evidence of abil- 
ity to use abstract numbers. 51x 
give indubitable evidence that they 
cannot use such numbers. 

In their general attitude toward 
their environment these seven chil- 
dren closely resemble normal chil- 
dren of from eight to twelve years 
of age. This is at least suggest- 
ive of the thought that a normal 
child of even twelve years of age 
may have not yet developed an ad- 
equate concept of number. 

All seven are slow in combining 
concrete numbers. All make mis- 
takes with simple concrete num- 
bers. All are decidedly better 
when using numbers in connection 
with concrete things from their 
own narrow environment. Most 
can give correct answers to rela- 
tively difficult problems when 
couched in terms of objects 
that are a part of their daily 
routine and fail to give cor- 
rect answers when the objects are 
beyond their daily experience tho 
not beyond their experience abso- 
lutely. The evidence is clear that 
counting was the method used in 
all their work and this counting is 
done on visualized objects. 


The girl who sets the table does 
not count out 9 plates, I, 2, 3, 4, 
etc., but she counts, “one for Miss 
A., one for Miss B., etc.” (This we 
proved in the case of “F”’ by a lit- 
tle special testing. ) 

These children were taken at 
random -and_ undoubtedly fairly 
represent their class. Is it not a 
fair inference that feeble-minded 
children rarely if ever develop a 
true number concept? That back- 
ward children either have little 
number concept or develop it very 
slowly ? 

Is it not a safe practical infer- 
ence that until the number concept 
develops, time spent in drilling on 
numbers is very nearly all wasted 
or even worse than wasted ? 

Do not these children who are 
thus found to be arrested in this 
counting-visual-image stage show 
us that normal children must pass 
through the same stage, some fast- 
er than others, and that therefore 
the correct method is to count and 
combine familiar objects until the 
child shows by his activities that he 
has made the transition from con- 
crete to abstract? Does not this 
striking difference between famil- 
iar objects and those a little far- 
ther removed from daily experi- 
ence indicate that for many child- 
ren at least a text book with its set 
problems is too far away for the 
child mind? 
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THE VALUE OF ENTERTAINMENT WORK. 


ALICE F. MORRISON. 


In an institution such as this, 
the necessity and value of enter- 
tainment work is perhaps felt more 
strongly than in the Public Schools. 
There is no doubt such work could 
be made of equal value in all 
schools. 

Work with the feeble minded, 
following several years’ experience 
in the public schools, has led to a 
complete change of feeling on the 
part of the writer regarding enter- 
tainments. It formerly seemed to 
me, that to devote so much time, 
(for it does take time, to teach 
songs, drills, words, etc.) to the 
teaching of such things, taking the 
children for the time from their 
books (for in those days books 
were used, hand work and common 
sense coming later) was a great 
waste of time. And it was not un- 
til the true worth of such work was 
realized, that I became reconciled 
and finally enthusiastic over the 
training possibilities of entertain- 
ments. 

To most people the word enter- 
tainment, suggests only the superfi- 
cial pleasure side of this work. 
They look and think no farther. 
This is an important side but if one 
will study the other, the training 
side and its value to the children, 
they readily see that from the train- 
ing and not the pleasure side of en- 
tertainments comes the greatest 
good. 

When [| say training value 
to children, [ should also say 
developmental value. A child in 
the regular class room may 
be taught to repeat certain stanzas, 
that is training, but in entertain- 
ments (as a play or a cantata, for 
instance) the child is not only 


taught to repeat a stanza, but also 
to remember to repeat it at just the 
right time, using just the right 
tone, standing in just the right place 
and to do this independefffty, and 
with crowds of strangers looking 
on. 

Now I do not mean to infer that 
in entertainment work alone do we 
get these results, but rather that in 
such work there is a stimulus, an 
inspiration which is unequaled in 
other lines of study and that when 
children are once aroused and thor- 
oughly interested, through this 
stimulus, they seldom return to 
quite their former state of placid- 
ity. They are therefore more capa- 
ble of grasping the meaning of the 
regular lessons which follow. 

To illustrate what I mean I will 
cite a few instances which have oc- 
curred here in our Institution. As 
stated in the beginning we believe 
thoroly and from every standpoint 
in every phase of entertainment 
work, consequently we give a great 
many during the course of the year. 
These entertainments vary. Some- 
times they are in the form of huge 
birthday parties, Christmas, Fourth 
of July parties, ete, or in the 
form of contests, dramas, cantatas, 
etc. (1 shall tell you more of these 
later on.) But as an illustration of 
my point I wish just now to speak 
of a particular entertainment, our 
Christmas play this year, called, 
“Bibi, the Comedy of Toys.” This 
play not being a standard one, is 
known to but few people, hence | 
will describe as briefly as possible a 
few of its characteristic features. 
The play tho simple in plot and 
within the comprehension of our 
children still required that they 
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and yet to all appearances be in- 
capable of bodily movement. For 
instance in the first act, several 
children represented dolls and un- 
til they were brought to life they 
were to act as stiff and lifeless as 
dolls, occasionally speaking as their 
parts called for, still keeping their 
bodies rigid and eyes fixed, until 
the time for awakening came. 
Think for a moment of the am- 
ount of self-control, self-reliance 
and will power it took for these 
nervously active children to hold 
themselves for fifteen minutes in 
these unnatural positions, still re- 
membering to speak at just the 
right time. And think again how 
impossible it would be to make 
the average lesson of such interest 
to these same children as would 
cause them to act with anything 
like the same degree of normality. 
Another feature of the play was 
the disconnectedness of the speak- 
ing parts. This required that the 
children should not only remember 
their own parts but also to keep in 
mind their cues. And when these 
cues, as was often the case referred 
to entirely different things, from 
what was to follow, it meant that 
the children must attend every mo- 
ment. : 


Some of the parts required also 
that whole conversations be carried 
on with imaginary persons. This 
also demanded strictest attention 
from the children as here the cue 
even was lacking. Besides the 
speaking parts there were several 
solos, songs, duets, dances and eight 
drills in the entertainment. Kighty 
different children took part. Some, 
I might say many of these, were of 
such low mentality that previously 
they had never participated in an 
entertainment of the kind, one 
where independent action had been 
necessary. 


should give close attention, be alert 


We allowed about four weeks for 
the working up of entertainment, 
that is we gave up the greater part 
of the month of December to pre- 
parations for Christmas and while 
we were not giving up the time to 
the play wholly, other Christmas 
joys and possibilities being in pro- 
gress, still the children’s minds 
were more or less centered upon 
the play. 

Now if but the pleasure side had 
been considered, it would have 
seemed a great deal of time to 
spend on one entertainment which 
would give pleasure for one or two 
evenings and then be forgotten, but 
just here the value of the training 
enters. And when this is consid- 
ered I feel sure that it would be 
correct to say that in no twelve 
weeks of regular school work, 
could the same children have be- 
gun to receive the same amount of 
lasting benefit as they received in 
these four weeks of preparatory 
entertainment work. And _ further- 
more the good effects of this train- 
ing, upon the children in their oth- 
er fields of work will be felt long 
after the cause, the entertainment, 
has been forgotten. 

The reason for this is explained, 
perhaps, in the following manner: 
All children like to play, like to be 
some one else, to dress up and to 
do things. They also like to be 
seen and to receive approbation, 
and for the sake of these things 
will apply themselves a hundred 
times over, where they would not 
if simply working in the school 
rooms, shops, farm or _ cottages 
with no particular object in view, 
other than to do this or that be- 
cause some one wants them to do 
so. In other words the stimulus is 
greater in the one case, where the 
motive is to do, to act, to be, rath- 
er than in the other where the mo- 
tive is simply to please or to obey. 
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Of course, theoretically, children 
are good for the sake of being 
good and they must attend and 
apply themselves because it is best 
for them to do so. This is all the- 
ory, practice shows us that a child 
must be interested before he will 
attend and that he will then attend 
and progress in exact proportion to 
the strength of the motive prompt- 
ing the interest manifested. If the 
motive be from within, a desire to 
possess, to be, to do a something 
which is or has been a long cher- 
ished wish, the whole effect upon 
the child’s attitude and progress 
will be much better than when the 
motive is from without as is often 
the case in the school room, where 
children solve puzzles, not because 
they understand what they are do- 
ing or because they want to solve 
them, but because they are told 
they must, in which case the effect 
is largely a superficial one. 

It is upon these facts, the neces- 
sity of motive, interest, self-reli- 
ance, self-control and will, on the 
part of the children, if normal de- 
velopment is desired, that I base my 
first statement, “Entertainments 
have a great training value.” 

Right here however another 
statement should be added, that en- 
tertainment work can be made to 
be as uninteresting as any lesson 
in the world. This depends upon 
the teacher. 

“The right sort of teacher will 
turn a narrow program into a feast 
of fat things full of marrow anda 
poor teacher will reduce the richest 
curriculum to a dull gradgrind.” 

I wish briefly to describe a few 
of our regular entertainments, a: 
perhaps a knowledge of what we 
do and just how we do it may 
prove more convincing than all 
other arguments. 

’very Wednesday afternoon and 
evening during the whole year we 
aim to give an entertainment. The 


afternoon program is given large- 
ly by the school children and is for 
the pleasure of the parents and 
public. The evening entertainments 
are usually given by the children 
from both the school and other de- 
partments and are for u-2 enjoy- 
ment and training of all the chil- 
dren in the Institution. These en- 
tertainments are as varied, novel 
and entertaining as it is possible to 
make them. 

Twelve, one each month, are cel- 
ebrated as Birthday Parties. At 
these parties the children having 
birthdays in the month, in which 
the party is given are the hosts and 
hostesses of the evening. All of 
the remaining children and also the 
employes, attend the party as their 
guests. 

They play games of all descrip- 
tions, sing songs, recite, etc. Re- 
freshments in the form of apples, 
candy, cake, etc., are served, and 
at the end of two hours, employes 
as well as children feel that a jol- 
lier time would be hard to find. 

Another entertainment which we 
give four times each year is called, 
“General Contest’. In this, two 
or more children are chosen from 
each class or department to do like 
things under like conditions, the ob- 
ject being to see which can do the 
most in a given time. 

Usually twenty-four children, 
that is twelve doubles, take part in 
each division, there being room on 
our stage for this number to work 
comfortably making beds, sawing 
wood, spelling, telling stories, play- 
ing solos, ete. We allow time for 
three divisions to contest in one 
evening, thus making seventy-two 
children who take active parts in 
the entertainment. 

It should be remembered that in 
different contests different children 
take part, so that in the course of 
the year every child who is at all 
able to do the simplest things, has 
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an opportunity to measure his abil: 
ity against that of some child near- 
ly his equal. 

At the close of the Contest the 
judges, (four employes acting as 
judges for each division), decide 
which children are entitled to re- 
ceive prizes. Prizes are then giv- 
en out and the children aiter sing- 
ing their “Good Night Song”, are 
dismissed to their cottages. 

To tell you of the good effect 
this entertainment has, not only 
upon the children but also upon the 
people working with the children, 
would mean a whole article in it- 
self, hence I leave it, asking the 
teacher to give it a trial some day 
and realize for herself, how great 
an incentive competition such as 
this can become, even with defect- 
ive children. 

If space permitted there are 
many more of our regular enter- 
tainments, which I would like to 
speak of, as for instance Morning 
Assembly, which is enjoyed for 
one-half hour every morning; Sat- 
urday Store, Field Day, Thanksgiv- 
ing Day, Christmas Day, Harvest 
Sunday, Easter, Fourth of July 
Celebration, Store Day, etc. How- 
ever I have given you a general 
idea of a few of these and so will 
pass, for a moment to our Special 
Entertainments, those prepared by 
our teachers and also those prepar- 
ed for special occasions. These en- 
tertainments are usually given in 
the form of cantatas, operettas, 
plays or concerts, hence allow, in- 
deed demand, an immense amount 
of individual training. 

It frequently happens that chil- 
dren who had been considered un- 
able to take part in such entertain- 
ments are forced in, because of the 


illness of another child and they 
become quite proficient. Or again 
as stated in the beginning, children 
are often brought out through the 
stimulus of this work to such a de- 
gree that they never return to quite 
their former state of feebleness. 

Illustrations could be given of 
this, showing how many of our 
own children, here in the institu- 
tion, have passed through such ex- 
periences and are today more capa- 
ble of training because of some 
part, which they took in some past 
entertainment. 

Thus far I have spoken almost 
entirely of the training side of this 
work, the other, the happiness side 
must not be forgotten. 

Happiness must be the founda- 
tion of our lives. Without it all 
else falls into nothingness. 

In our Institution our many en- 
tertainments give to our lives here 
inspiration, diversion, and happi- 
ness which could be gained in no 
other way. Leave them out and in 
a few years our Institution would 
become a mere place of detention, 
where the bare necessities of life; 
tood, drink, clothes and a place to 
sleep were furnished to beings, 
gradually drifting downward to 
despondency, gloom and degener- 
acy. 

In conclusion, if we wish our 
children to improve and to get the 
most out of life, we must arouse 
them, make them want to be and 
do, stimulate their sluggish minds 
and sensibilities and give them 
plenty of play, real active play, the 
kind dear to children’s hearts We 
must re-arrange their work until it 
becomes even more than mere play, 
the highest expression of happi- 
ness, 
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WHO IS THE SPECIAL CHILD? 
E. R. JOHNSTONE. 


Of all the problems of the socio- 
logist, the charitologist and the ed- 
ucator none of as great importance 
has received as little attention in 
the past as that of the special child. 
It is only in very recent years that 
this child has had more than super- 
ficial notice and then it was only 
when his condition was particular- 
ly marked. It is but little more 
than a decade since special care or 
training was given him excepting 
in Institutions. 

The physician is now awakening 
to the fact that a large number of 
school children need his attention 
for something besides the so-call- 
ed “ordinary ills of childhood” and 
the psychologist recognizes that 
these children whose mental pro- 
cesses are slow and whose actions 
are exaggerated offer exceptional 
opportunities for study and obser- 
vation that he dare not neglect, not 
only for the sake of these special 
children but also for the sake of 
the normal children who differ 
from the specials only in degree. 

In considering the special child 
we shall include all of that class 
variously known as_ dull, stupid, 
backward, neurotic, subnormal, 
atypical, feeble-minded and imbe- 
cile and in addition but in a more 
general way the idiotic, epileptic, 
incorrigible and partially blind and 
partially deaf children so often 
found in the public schools. 

These children are all about us. 
There is hardly a public school and 
not a community that does not have 
at least one. The census of 1850 
showed 15,700 feeble-minded in 
the United States or one in every 
1470 of the entire population. No 
census of the feeble-minded was 


made in 1900 owing to the difficul- 
ty of getting facts. Many people 
do not know when their children 
are mentally deficient and many 
who know will not tell. 

In 1890 there were recorded, one 
in every 650 of the general popu- 
lation and today conservative es- 
timates place the number at 150,- 
000 in the United States. This 
means that about one person in ev- 
ery 500 is feeble-minded. As we 
differentiate more closely we dis- 
cover more of these cases so that 
the apparent great increase in fee- 
ble-mindedness in the last few 
years is not actually true. 

Speaking conservatively, from 
five to ten per cent. of the children 
in our public schools need the at- 
tention of the Specialist. Will S. 
Monroe examined 10,800 school 
children and found 1050 mentally 
dull enough to need special atten- 
tion. 


LOOK CAREFULLY 


Wherever careful examination 
has been made it is shown that 
there are many cases of defect of 
sight and hearing, adenoids, enlarg- 
ed tonsils, tongue tie, etc.; things 
that produce mental disturbances 
apparently out of all proportion to 
their seeming importance. Often 
these defects are remediable and 
the attention of the physician 
should at once be called to them. 

The teacher should know all of 
her children as individuals and not 
merely asa class and she should 
know pretty thoroly their various 
abilities. Her class may be in the 
primer or doing numbers to seven, 
etc., but what she needs to know is 
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the capabilities and possibilities of 


each particular child. A common 
note book with a page or two for 
each child should be on every 
teacher’s desk. There she must 
note the little things and act ac- 
cordingly, the point being to get a 
good idea of each child’s powers. 
Let her jot down something of his 
parentage, home life and compan- 
ions, realizing that environment Is 
a strong factor in his life and if it 
is bad and she cannot change it she 
must plan to counteract its evils, 
and strengthen its good. 

She should note whether her 
child is inquisitive, fanciful, gen- 
erous, cheerful, obedient, etc., 
(these are merely suggestive, many 
other things are to be observed) 
and this will help her to become fa- 
miliar with the trend of his 
thoughts. If his temperament is 
sanguine she must be particularly 
gentle and kind with him, if mel- 
ancholy or sentimental she must 
urge him to act promptly; if bili- 
ous or choleric she must avoid 
provoking him and be most even 
in her control; if he be lymphatic 
or phlegmatic she must stimulate, 
urge and encourage him. 


BELOW GRADE 


The special child is usually be- 
low grade and without special 
training will retrograde. He is of- 
ten misunderstood or neglected 
sO remains two or three years in 
the first class. The teachers give 
such a child as much attention as 
they feel they may without actu- 
ally neglecting the others but he 
makes little or no improvement. 
Much of the time he is given busy 
work which he only partially un- 
derstands. Perhaps he writes or 
draws from a copy and has it to 
do many times over. Each time he 
does it he uses his own last effort 
as a sample (as we used to do in 


our copy books) and each time his 
work gets a little worse (as did 
ours) until the last effort is unrec- 
ognizable and he has gone down 
the ladder of degeneracy (as we 


did). 


We had other things to counter- 
act this evil, but he poor child has 
not and so he remains year after 
year a failure and a disappoint- 
ment to himself and others. 

After a few years, either because 
the school law requires a change or 
because the teacher and principal 
or superintendent consult, it is de- 
cided that what little of the class 
work the child learned he does au- 
tomatically and it is injuring rath- 
er than helping him, also that his 
influence on the newer and smaller 
children is bad, encouraging hab- 
its of idleness and mischief if not 
immorality and finally that the 
nerves and patience of the teacher 
are worn out. For such reasons, 
and not because of fitness, the child 
is sent to the next higher grade 
where the same process is repeated. 
Cases like this are found in nearly 
every primary school. Year by 
year and class by class this condi- 
tion of affairs maintains until fin- 
ally the child is dismissed, a man 
or woman in stature but a child in 
intellect. 

Think of the criminality of such 
a procedure if the child be a boy 
and the probabilities of a dis- 
graceful future if it be a girl. 
Ignorant and untrained to any 
usefulness this child is unable 
to cope with the busy world and 
unless the home is exceptionally 
good he becomes a failure and a 
public menace. Jobs are found on- 
ly to be lost. As one boy wrote. 
“You thought I could not get a job. 
I had four last week and am going 
to another to-morrow.” The result 
is constant retrogression to pov- 
erty or greater dependence. 
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The animal instincts are not con- 
trolled by good judgment and will ; 
often these children marry or take 
a companion without the formality 
of the ceremony and usually of 
their own mental calibre. Their 
progeny is frequently numerous 
and they come into the world un- 
equipped for life’s battles. Even 
minor physical abnormalities in pa- 
rents are often much intensified in 
the children. 

These cases are not necessarily 
feeble-minded or imbecile in the 
first place but the unsuitable lives 
they have lived aided perhaps by 
the slight illnesses which would 
have done no damage to a healthy 
normal child have dragged them 
over the line on the right side of 
which they had been unsteadily 
walking. 





THE DIFFERENT GRADES 


There is no sharp distinction be- 
tween backwardness and _ feeble- 
mindedness. Experts often cannot 
tell the difference. Generally speak- 
ing we say that a feeble-minded 
child has a brain lesion and so can 
never be cured, while a backward 
child has all of his brain cells pres- 
ent but slow of action. 

Even if we begin with the help- 
less, speechless idiot, so low in the 
scale of human existence that one 
step lower must mean death, the 
types rise with such gradual steps 
as to be imperceptible up to the 
backward child who differs from 
the normal in making a few more 
errors in judgment or in slightly 
greater weakness of will or inabil- 
ity to conduct himself according to 
the standards of social propriety. 

For convenience we may broadly 
divide these special children into 
four general classes: Idiots, imbe- 
ciles, feeble-minded and backward. 
Most of the incorrigibles, epileptics 
and slightly blind or deaf will 


group with these. The idiots are 
known as profound or superficial, 
the former being of lower grade, 
and may be excitable or apathetic 
---they are practically hopeless, 
helpless and dependent. They are 
baby men and women without 
many wants and requiring care in 
every way. The better classes may 
remember to go to the toilet at 
proper times, some can feed them- 
selves and perhaps remove cloth- 
ing after it has been unfastened. 
They make sounds or use monosyl- 
labic words to express their great- 
est wants. 

As you rise slowly in the scale 
you find those that can lead their 
more helpless companions when 
out walking and know where to go. 
It is a pathetic sight to see one 
trembling, uncertain child leading 
another of lower grade. 

Some few can carry leaves or fill 
a cart with them. They can push 
a lawn mower, but cannot steer it. 
They can polish a floor or scrub or 
sweep but will continue to do it in 
one spot unless some one directs 
them to move. They know a few 
objects and can name a few. They 
use only the larger muscles and the 
coarser muscular adjustments. 

A very few but some of the bet- 
ter class of this grade are found in 
the special classes. They should 
never be in the Public Schools but 
should be placed in institutions 
where they may have permanent 
custody and all things fitted to give 
them comfort and whatever happi- 
ness they may enjoy. 

The lowest grade of imbeciles 
and the highest grade of idiots are 
practically indistinguishable. The 
lower grade imbeciles can carry 
baskets and bags, rake roads, weed 
in blackberries or other thorny 
vines, do simple errands, speak in 
short phrases, and understand 
simple commands couched in plain 
words and we slowly advance to 
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those who make beds, sweep, wash 
dishes, pare potatoes, drive don- 


keys, or quiet horses or oxen. 


They plough and hammer, work in 
the laundry, do fair kindergarten 
work and the simplest basketry, 
wood carving work, etc., play sim- 
ple band pieces, have a fair vocabu- 
lary and understand quite well what 
is said to them. We then go on to 
those who milk, do good work in 
the shoe, tailor and mat-making 
shops, make dresses, iron well, sing, 
and play in the band by note, drive 
an ordinary team, cultivate growing 
plants without damaging them. 

Many of these things are done 
as well as normal children could do 
them but there is marked deviation 
from the normal in these cases. 
They will do much hard but un- 
skilled work under proper guid- 
ance, indeed, many need to be 
watched or they will over work. 

These children always need care- 
ful direction and explanation and 
most of them should be in institu- 
tions. There are, however, a great 
many in the public schools. They 
can do little or nothing in the three 
R’s and if it were not for the pleas- 
ure it gives them and their parents 
to receive and write letters they 
would find much more satisfaction 
and happiness along the lines of 
manual and _ industrial _ training. 
They need careful physical train- 
ing with plenty of play and fresh 
air and should have cultivated a 
love and appreciation of their sur- 
roundings in order that they may 
get as much happiness and cheer- 
fulness as possible from their lives. 

The steps from high grade im- 
becility thru feeble-mindedness to 
backwardness are too fine for mea- 
surement. 

In all of these grades the child- 
ren may be very good industrial 
workers under intelligent guidance. 
They seldom hold a position long 
and need carefully observed rest 


spells to keep them in good humor. 
They do simple reading, writing, 
numbers, etc., but could never earn 
a living thereby. What they need 
most is to be trained so as to take 
advantage of what we may call an 
industrial opportunity, 7. ¢., to have 
a job found, the raw material pro- 
vided, direction given while at 
work and the product marketed. 


BACK WARD—FEEBLE-NlMINDED 


The backward child will continue 
to progress as long as proper train- 
ing is continued. The feeble-mind- 
ed child stops when he reaches the 
point where there are brain cells 
missing. He moves as an engine 
on a track, which goes forward un- 
til it reaches the place where a 
bridge is down. Until the bridge 
is repaired, even though the rest of 
the track is good, the train must 
stop. As occasionally there is an- 
other way around to the objective 
point so it is our problem to try to 
find this other way in training. If 
we cannot find the other way or 
open a new avenue of approach not 
requiring the disturbed brain cells, 
progress ceases. 

Feeble-mindedness is a condition 
not a disease. [f brain cells are 
really missing no drugs nor train- 
ing will restore them any more than 
a hand can be grown on the arm by 
medical treatment or _ training. 
Generally speaking (and I do not 
pretend to be scientific) we may 
say that for the idiot development 
ceased at or before birth; for the 
imbecile it ceased in infancy; for 
the feeble-minded it ceased in early 
childhood; but for the backward 
child development was ordinary 
but the action is slow. 

Perhaps a clearer idea of the de- 
fective may be had if we say that 
there has been a wreck of the men- 
tal powers, some are uninjured, 
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some were forever stopped, some 
may develop but slowly. 

Among backward children we 
find those who are behind because 
of long or severe illness, frequent 
change of residence or ignorance 
in our language. Coaching in the 
special classes may easily correct 
this. 

\Ve find among our children oc- 
casionally cases where there are 
particular aptitudes or particular 
weaknesses. As we go down the 
scale of intelligence these seem to 
be exaggerated until we reach the 
idiots-savant or freaks. Among 
such we find the child who can tell 
the exact time at any hour of 
the day or night without con- 
sulting any time piece; the 
boy who does mirror writing 
naturally ; the child who can tell in- 
stantly upon what day of the week 
any date will fall; the echolalia 
case who echo-like repeats every 
thing said to him; the boy who 
plays right off on the cornet or the 
girl who plays on the piano any 
piece of music having heard it but 
once. Such cases if fully devel- 
oped and well balanced otherwise 
would be classed as geniuses. 


NOTE THE SIGNS 


In order to be of help to the 
special child it is necessary that he 
be known and understood pretty 
well. To attempt to get at the 
facts concerning him by question- 
ing the child, is well nigh useless 
for he will nearly always give you 
the answer he thinks you wish, ra- 
ther than the real facts. The pa- 
rents, and especially the teachers, 
must form the habit of carefully 
observing all children. It is re- 
markable in what a short space of 
time the eye will become accus- 
tomed to forming correct judg- 
ments and of differentiating be- 


tween normal and abnormal condi- 
tions. 

There is danger with the one 
who is not familiar with mental 
defect but who has been told the 
various signs of deficiency, that the 
conclusion will be reached that all 
children are defective. The reader 
is warned not to jump at conclu- 
sions in this matter. Single signs 
need have no special significance 
attached to them. It is only when 
the abnormality is excessively 
marked or when many signs occur 
in a single case that we may sus- 
pect that the child is subnormal. 

It is also important not to let the 
child know he is being scrutinized 
constantly for many children will 
pose and be unnatural thru a long 
period of time. We have seen cas- 
es under close observation where 
the true child has only been discov- 
ered after many months. The ex- 
aminations should cover many 
days and weeks or even months if 
necessary anil note books should 
be used very freely to jot down 
little things that may be observed. 

| shall ask the reader to observe 
the following outline in making an 
examination again reminding you 
that in most cases many things 
must be observed before a conclu- 
sion is reached. Many points are 
given and the outline need only be 
followed in a general way. It is in- 
tended to be merely suggestive. An 
expert examination should — be 
made by an expert. 

It is true that most of us have 
one or two degenerative signs but 
they are so few or so unimportant 
that all things considered we bal- 
ance up well with our fellows and 
so are considered normal. I shall 
speak of typical signs. You will 
find some of them very well mark- 
ed, some of them hardly noticeable 
or absent. 
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THE HEAD. 


Let us begin with the head. The 
Deficient child is usually received 
in school when between seven and 
eight years of age and at this time 
the greatest circumference of the 
head around the forehead should 
be about twenty-one inches. If it 
is much smaller or much larger 
than this it should be noted. Any 
marked deviation from the heads 
of normal children should be not- 
ed. Note too if it is badly mis-shap- 
ed, if there are any marks of injury 
if the fontanelles or temples seem 
to bulge, if the forehead is very 
sloping, if the back is flat, etc. 

Look the child straight in the 
face to see if the features are reg- 
ular or under or over size. See if 
the ears are well set on the head, 
the nose straight and the sides 
properly balanced. Notice when 
the face is in repose if it looks in- 
tellectual, stupid, vulgar, refined or 
repulsive. See too if the child con- 
trols the muscles of his face pro- 
perly. There may be slight par- 
alysis. 


EYES. 


The eves may be staring and stu- 
pid or roving so rapidly from place 
to place that it is impossible to 
hold them for more than an in- 
stant. Dr. Warner’s tests of hold- 
ing a coin before the child and 
moving it from point to point 
shows many interesting things. Of- 
ten the whole head will be moved 
in the endeavor to follow the coin. 
Often the whole upper part of the 
body will be moved. The eye may 
follow it for a moment and then 
stare straight ahead and the child 
will say in response to your com- 
mand, “Look at it,”---“I am look- 
ing at it.” Such an examination 
by an intelligent teacher of even 


twenty children, will enable her to 
note any marked divergencies and 
each case examined will make her 
judgment more correct in future 
cases. This of course is true all 
thru the examination. 

The simple tests to note if the 
child is able to see properly should 
be made. Snellens’ test cards are 
very good or certain forms, letters 
and figures of various sizes may be 
made on the blackboard and from 
a definite distance children be ask- 
ed to name them. If some can do 
so and others not it is to be noted. 
Often but slight abnormalities of 
sight will cause children to confuse 
M--N--A--V--H and W, or D-P- 
>and R, or O--C and G. It is 
not necessary to have expensive 
apparatus to learn of those minor 
defects which so often cause eye 
strain and nervousness. 

Every teacher should make it 
her business to sit in each desk in 
her room at the various hours of 
the day and be sure that all of the 
blackboards can be comfortably 
seen. Any part that takes a reflec- 
tion or is in any way difficult to 
look at should be unused at the 
time when this is the case. 

Many children have sore cyes, 
crossed eyes, sties, etc. These are 
to be noted and, as with all other 
things that the teacher cannot 
remedy herself should be reported 
to the proper authorities. 

EARS. 

Look carefully after the ears. 
Some will be found sore and run- 
ning. Without any special instru- 
ment the teacher may look far 
enough into the ear by pulling the 
lobe to see if there are accumula- 
tions of wax, ete., which should be 
removed by syringing with luke 
Warm soapy water. Never use a 
hard instrument if the syringe 
will not remove accumulations, on- 
ly the physician should use any- 
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thing hard, for there is great dan- 
ger of puncturing the delicate ear 
drum and thereby causing deaf- 
ness. The gathering of much wax 
in the ears often causes the child- 
ren to become nervous and irrita- 
ble. I have in mind a girl who at 
regular intervals must have it re- 
moved or she becomes stupid and 
careless, dropping dishes and fum- 
bling for things she wishes to pick 
up. The cleaning out of her ears 
makes her in a few hours the same 
careful quiet child that she ordi- 
narily is. 

The commonest tests for deaf- 
ness, such as the ticking of a 
watch or the whispered or low ton- 
ed voice, will often suffice for the 
teacher or parent. 

Frequently children give replies 
entirely foreign to questions asked 
and the careless teacher often pro- 
nounces the child stupid without 
taking the trouble to be sure he 
understands. Slight deafness may 
be the trouble. Many children are 
sensitive about short sight or hard 
hearing and will not speak of them. 
I have known several cases in 
which not only the teacher but the 
parents considered the child inat- 
tentive when as a matter of fact he 
was unable to hear. 

It is undoubtedly true that there 
is nearly as much nervous strain 
in striving to listen when one can 
hardly hear as there is in striving 
to see when for some reason the 
conditions are wrong. Who has 
not sat far back in a hall with ev- 
ery muscle tense and head craned 
forward endeavoring to under- 
stand what some speaker is saying. 

Boxing or pulling a child’s ears 
or indeed striking it on the head at 
all, is barbarous and should not be 
tolerated for an instant. The head 
is the seat of the most delicate or- 
ganism of the body and slight 
shocks may do great damage. 


Many eye and ear troubles are 
entirely amenable to treatment and 
permanent defect may easily be 
prevented if the matter is taken in 
time. An observant teacher can do 
incalculable good among these lit- 
tle folks. 



















































MOUTH 


The mouth should be carefully 
examined to see if there are defor- 
mities present. Note if the upper 
jaw comes to a point in front, or 
if the lower jaw projects. When 
the jaws are closed it should be 
possible to draw a vertical line thru 
the centers of the first permanent 
molars. Look, too, for lip biting, 
or “The nervous caressing of the 
lower lip by the upper teeth”—Mc- 
Kay. Look for poorly developed 
decayed and misplaced teeth. These 
should all have the attention of the 
dentist. Wonderful changes can 
be made in the appearance of a face 
by a good dentist. He may often 
transform an ugly countenance into 
a very pleasing one. As it is un- 
doubtedly true that the shape of 
the jaw is frequently disturbed by 
the presence of adenoids, and as 
other dental disturbances come at 
about the same time and are reme- 
diable, the attention of the special- 
ist should be called to any bad con- 
dition here as soon as possible. 

The palate should be looked to 
in case too flat or too high, or “V”’ 
shaped. Often the palate is cleft, 
the opening sometimes extending 
forward through the teeth, and 
even causing hair lip. Operative 
treatment for cleft palate is often 
advisable, and as the operation is 
in no wise a dangerous’ one, the 
child should not be permitted to 
suffer for lack of its performance. 

Now observe the tongue. It may 
be tied and the slightest of opera- 
tions, the clipping of the frenum 
linguae, will remedy it to the child’s 
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great advantage. Sometimes the 
tongue protrudes, being apparently 
too large for the mouth, and the 
under lip is always wet and sore. 
See if there are deep fissures on the 
tongue’s surface, or if the papillae 
are too prominent. 





NOSE AND THROAT. 


You should look well to the back 
of the throat for inflammation or 
redness. If possible the physician 
should examine to see if there are 
enlarged tonsils or adenoids, either 
of which may easily be removed. 
Of the latter I wish to speak a lit- 
tle more fully, for they are all too 
common, causing disturbances that 
make the child seem and _ act 
stupid and dull. 


The mucous membrane at the 
back of the nasal passage is soft 
and spongy, and well supplied with 
blood vessels. A slight cold may 
stop up the nose. The _ regular 
breathing is now through the 
mouth, (and the open mouth is a 
characteristic sign) causing a slight 
vacuum over this spongy mem- 
brane and inflammation sets in. The 
soft mass swells, and soon if not 
removed, interferes permanently 
with the nose breathing. This in- 
flammation at times extends to the 
Eustachian tube and affects the 
hearing. Adenoids are nearly al- 
ways accompanied by apparent in- 
attention, slight deafness, especial- 
ly in damp and foggy weather, 
mouth breathing, snoring (in chil- 
dren), fullness at the base of the 
nose, and the partial elimination or 
deepening of the lines from the 
edge of the nostrils to the corners 
of the mouth. Adenoids should al- 
ways be removed by the physician 
or surgeon. They do great harm 
to the growing child and become 
worse if neglected. 


HANDS AND FEET. 


It will pay to examine carefully 
the hands of the child. They may 
be soft and flabby, or rigid, dry and 
rough. They should be pliable and 
very slightly moist, not clammy, 
blue or double-jointed. Occasion- 
ally they may be too short and 
stubby. Deformities such as web- 
bed fingers, extra fingers, or a 
shortage of fingers, may be found. 
The nails sometimes turn over the 
balls of the fingers, are brittle or 
bitten to the quick. Sometimes 
callous spots are found, where the 
child has frequently bitten himself 
when excited or angry. 

Compare with many children the 
ability to grasp, pull, throw and 
catch, and note carefully whether 
the hand and eye work together as 
they should. Have the child raise 
his arms forward, palms down- 
ward, and see how evenly the 
hands are held. Marked deviations 
from a straight position will often 
be found. 


The importance of the hand and 
its condition cannot be too strong- 
ly emphasized. Any way in which 
the hand and its action are out of 
the normal is a fault. Any train- 
ing that tends to make it normal is 
an advantage, and the time is al- 
most at hand when we shall under- 
stand that for children at least, 
there is much more and _ better 
training for the mind through the 
hand, than through the eye and ear. 

An examination of the legs and 
feet may prove very interesting. 
Often defects are found here, 
sometimes in the shape and posi- 
tion of the bones of the leg. Ina 
few cases the fibula is missing. 
Webbed toes or flat soles may be 
found. The gait may be shuffling, 
or very unsteady. Children of the 
Mongolian or Cretinoid type have 
a characteristic position, usually 
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sitting with the legs crossed, tailor 
fashion. 

Poor co-ordination of the mus- 
cles of any part of the body is to be 
noted. 


GENERAL 


Now look at the general physical 
condition of the child. See if the 
circulation is poor, the skin bluish 
or chalky, if he seems poorly nour- 
ished and anemic and if he is about 
the normal size and weight, also 
notice if any part of the body is 
out of proportion. 

Caucasian children are often 
found with faces formed like those 
of the Ethiopian, Mongolian or In- 
dian races. Sometimes the features 
look as though they should have 
belonged to a giant in order to be 
of proper proportion. If it be pos- 
sible to have a physician, an exam- 
ination of the lungs, heart, stom- 
ach, kidneys, etc., would be very 
valuable. Disturbances of vital or- 
gans are sure to affect the brain. 

Some carefully guarded inquir- 
ies may give you’ enlightenment 
concerning the home life. Insuffi- 
cient food, or food of the wrong 
kind is injurious. In many places 
children have tea and cake, or 
cheap wine and pie for breakfast ; 
a smoked sausage and a pretzel or 
cheap candy for dinner, and more 
tea and cake for supper, or some 
similar diet. Can we wonder that 
such do not “get on.” Possibly ev- 
en good food is not properly ap- 
propriated, and thereby digestion 
is disturbed, absorption is poor, 
respiration is affected, circulation 
enfeebled, and secretion and elim- 
ination not as they should be. 

If the child wearies too easily, 
or becomes nervous on the slightest 
provocation, these too are signs. 

Certain nervous conditions are 
often manifested physically, and if 
marked, we find epilepsy and St. 


Vitus’ dance. In slight cases there 
is blinking, twitching of the mouth 
and muscles of the face, and nerv- 
ous movements of the hands and 
feet, excessive pallor or blushing, 
ete 

Hysterical or uncalled for laugh- 
ing’ or crying, grinning, indolence, 
chstinacy, excessive exaggeration, 
falsehood and pilfering are to be 
noticed. Also incapacity to do such 
simple things as_ button or lace 
clothing, tie a knot, catch a ball, 
and go up and down stairs proper- 
ly. 


MENTAL CONDITIONS 


Attention, concentration, delib- 
erate reflection, reason, correct 
judgment and will are all usually 
poor, growing weaker as we des- 
cend in the scale of intelligence. 


Memory may be quite strong, 
and it is common after a parent 
has told you all of the weaknesses 
of his child, so that you consider 
him an imbecile or perhaps lower 
grade, for him to say, grasping at 
a straw of hope, “He has a won- 
derful memory, and so I know he 
is all right.” It is very sad that 
this means practically nothing. 
Some quite low grade children have 
wonderful memories, but they can 
do nothing with the things which 
they remember, excepting produce 
them in very much the same way 
that a pigeon-hole produces its con- 
tents when they are turned out on 
the desk. 

The satisfaction of hunger often 
means gormandizing. This is due 
perhaps in some cases to the fact 
that the digestive apparatus does 
not work well and so it takes much 
more food than normal from which 
to extract the necessary amount of 
nutrition. A few years ago the ex- 
periment was tried of giving one 
of our boys all he wanted to eat. 
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The matron reports as follows: 
For dinner M— ate 

114 ths. of fish. 

4 large potatoes. 

10 slices of bread and butter. 

1 pint baked beans. 

3 glasses of milk. 

The sexual instinct is often sup- 
posed to be unusually strong, but 
generally it is no more than nor- 
mal, appearing abnormal only be- 
cause there is not good judgment 
and will to control it. 


Pleasure and pain will usually 
be found either weak or exagger- 
ated. Some of our feeble-minded 
children really seem to enjoy going 
to the dentist to have teeth extract- 
ed. Affection is often strong while 
it lasts, but is easily transferred to 
another object. There will not be 
found much courage or aggressive- 
ness. The quarrels of such child- 
ren are like those of young cocker- 
els, a flash and the trouble is for- 
gotten. 

Aquisitiveness is often strong, 
and you may find your child hoard- 
ing all sorts of worthless things, 
such as old pieces of newspaper, 
rusty nails, etc. Many of these 
children are excellent mimics. 
Duty, obedience, veracity and 
shame decrease as we approach 
imbecility and idiocy. 

Many years ago the power of 
speech was supposed to represent 
the deciding line between feeble- 


mindedness and normality. Even 
today in some institutions the clas- 
sification is according to the ability 
of the child in articulation and the 
use of words. Itard, the first teach- 
er of idiotic children, offered a clas- 
sification based upon the power of 
speech. Speech really is import 
ant, especially if there is nothing 
wrong with the vocal organs. If 
deafness is present this may easily 
explain the absence of speech for 
hearing gives a desire to imitate and 
so encourages speaking. Those cas- 
es in which the child hears but does 
not speak are frequently hopeless 
as far as speech is concerned. 

As I have said, there must be 
many of the above signs to stamp 
a child as sub-normal or special but 
if you form the habit of going over 
a child very thoroly, noting him 
carefully from crown to heel, and 
recording his acts and desires men- 
tally and morally, you may be pret- 
ty sure of passing a correct opin- 
ion concerning him. 

The task of the teacher is to en- 
deavor to take the child up to nor- 
mality. If it is born in mind that 
while nervous mental conditions 
are usually manifested by some 
physical .sign, so too, it must be re- 
membered that we can act power- 
fully upon the nervous system 
through physical means. You can 
actually smooth a frown from a 
peevish child’s face, and cause him 
to smile. 
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PROVISIONS FOR THE FEEBLE-MINDED. 


The question of what provision 
shall be made for the feeble mind- 
ed in our State becomes more im- 
portant each year. Whether the 
number is growing or not can only 
be guessed for we have no data, but 
the number to whom our attention 
is called is growing rapidly, due 
probably to a more general know- 
ledge of this class of children. 

At the last State Conference of 
Charities and Corrections a plan 
for provision was suggested which 
seems entirely feasible and which 
will make provision for all classes 
from the merely backward child to 
the pronounced idiot. Part of the 
plan is now under way and the 
movement seems to be started to 
complete it. The plan contem- 
plates four general divisions,— 

a. The Special Class in the Pub- 
lic School. 

b. The Training School for Fee- 
ble Minded Girls and Boys. 

c. The State Home for Feeble 
Minded Women. 

d. Buildings at the pileptic Vil- 
lage for Feeble Minded Men. 

let us look for a moment at 
these divisions, 

a. The Special Class: 

Special classes are now in suc- 
cessful operation in New York, II- 
linois, Pennsylvania, Massachu- 
setts and many other States. We 
have them in Trenton, Newark, 
Camden and other New Jersey cit- 
ies and every year sees the forma- 
tion of many additional ones. These 
classes should receive all children 
who are unable to keep up with the 
regular work and there should be 
enough classes to properly do it. 
This is the work of the Public 
Schools. The children who simply 
need coaching will be transferred 
at the proper time to the regular 


classes. Those who are undoubt- 
edly feeble minded will be trans- 
ferred to the Training School and 
those that are doubtful should be 
kept in those special classes until 
it can be decided just what is best 
to do with them. If they grow too 
old, those who can be cared for in 
their homes without danger may 
be returned there. The others 
should be transferred to the insti- 
tutions for adults. 

very one of these children who 
is removed from the regular class- 
es leaves a place for some normal 
child and as every child of schoo! 
age is entitled to attend school and 
get such training as he needs this 
plan does not increase the burden 
on the public schools indeed the 
burden is diminished for it is much 
‘asier to care for these children 
grouped than it is when they are 
scattered in a hundred — school 
rooms. 

This first division then will give 
a very large number of backward, 
atypical and feeble minded child- 
ren of New Jersey just what they 
need. 

b. The Training School: 

The Training School is now in 
existence with present accommoda- 
tions for about 400. Here there 
should be only those children be- 
tween the ages of five and twenty- 
one who are really feeble minded. 
They should be trained in all 
branches that would enable them 
to live happy and useful lives in 
the institutions for adults to which 
they should be transferred when 
they become of age. The Train- 
ing School will not only give in- 
struction along mental, moral, phy- 
sical and industrial lines but will 
maintain a well equipped labora- 
tory for the proper study and in- 
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vestigation of mental defect and 
the relationship of training of de- 
fectives to the training of normal 
children and it will also conduct a 
campaign to increase the better 
knowledge and understanding of 
this whole class. 

c. State Home for Feeble Mind- 
ed Women. 

This institution is now in exist- 
ence caring for a large number of 
women of child bearing age and 
who are protected and trained to 
such efficiency as they may be ca- 
pable. The female adults from 
the entire State should be cared for 
here and as the girls become a pro- 
per age they should be transferred 
from the Training School or the 
special classes to this institution. 
Profitable work in such things as 
weaving, knitting, mat making, all 
lines of needle work and garden- 
ing and poultry raising is carried 
on here. 

d. Buildings at the Epileptic 
Village for Feeble Minded Men. 

The men’s department at the Epi- 
leptic Village is in operation and a 
slight change in the law will per- 
mit the reception of adult feeble 
minded males. Here they have 
profitable occupations in the vari- 
ous trades or on the farm. They 
are capable of doing a great deal 
of simple or unskilled labor. All 


who become too old for the special 
classes or the Training School 
should be transferred to this de- 
partment. 

Thus we would have permanent 
custodial homes giving occupation, 
happiness and comfort to the ad- 
ults and a School giving such train- 
ing as would best fit the more 
marked cases for the after life they 
are to lead. These all under the 
general direction of the State thru 
its Commissioner of Charities. 
Then under the general direction 
of the State thru its various School 
Boards would be the special class- 
es taking care of and giving train- 
ing to the questionable cases and 
acting as a great clearing house for 
this great undetermined group. 

It is now only a question of 
whether these childrei shall be 
cared for or not. They are here 
and no argument nor excuses will 
put them away. They must be 
looked after and whether the State 
should undertake the care of all 
of them or not makes no differ- 
ence. The fact is that it does not 
(and probably should not). They 
must be looked after and what we 
need most is a rational, practical 
method of handling them which 
can be put into operation in a rea- 
sonable time at reasonable cost. 
The above is presented in this spir- 
It. 





